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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

JULY, 1917 

THE PRESSING NEED 

CO-OPERATION AND CONCENTRATION 

BY THE BDITOB 



For us there is but one choice. We have made it. Woe be 
to the man or group of men that seeks to stand in our way m 
this day of high resolution, when every principle we hold 
dearest is to be vindicated and made secure for the salvation 
of the nations! We are ready to plead at the bar of history, 
and our flag shall wear a new luster. Once more we shall 
make good with our lives and fortunes the great faith to, 
which we were born, and a new glory shall shme m the face 
of our people. — The President to the People. 

Eloquent words and true ! 

He needs must fight 

To make true peace his own; 
He needs must combat might with might 

Or might would rule alone. 

Into those four lines the poet compressed our reasons for 
engaging in the great conflict. Set forth and amplified with 
rare lucidity and compelling force by our chosen leader in 
his memorable Declaration to Congress, they have already 
wrought a calm and sober but complete and unflinching union 
of a hundred millions of freemen in the sacred cause of 
liberty. But eternal vigilance is ever the price, and the 
President did well, upon the anniversary of the first unfurl- 
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ing of the flag, to reiterate our motives, to restate our aims 
and to utter a solemn warning to those who would block 
our way. These were his words : 

It is plain enough how we were forced into the war. The extraor- 
dinary insults and aggressions of the Imperial German Government 
left us no self-respecting choice but to take up arms in defence of 
our rights as a free people and of our honor as a sovereign govern- 
ment. The military masters of Germany denied us the right to be 
neutral. 

They filled our unsuspecting communities with vicious spies and 
conspirators and sought to corrupt the opinion of our people in their 
own behalf. 

They sought by violence to destroy our industries and arrest our 
commerce. 

They tried to incite Mexico to take up arms against us and to 
draw Japan into a hostile alliance with her. 

They impudently denied us the use of the high seas and re- 
peatedly executed their threat that they would send to their death 
any of our people who ventured to approach the coasts of Europe. 

We are not the enemies of the German people and they are not 
our enemies. They did not originate or desire this hideous war or 
wish that we should be drawn into it, and we are fighting their 
cause as well as our own. They are themselves in the grip of the 
same sinister power that has now at last stretched its ugly talons 
out and drawn blood from us. 

The whole world is at war because the whole world is in the grip 
of that power and is trying out the great battles which shall deter- 
mine whether it is to be brought under its mastery or fling itself free. 

These men have never regarded nations as peoples, men, women 
and children of like blood and frame as themselves, for Avhom govern- 
ments existed and in whom governments had their life. They have 
regarded them merely as serviceable organizations which they could 
by force or intrigue bend or corrupt to their own purpose. 

They have regarded the smaller states, in particular, and the 
peoples who could be overwhelmed by force, as their natural tools 
and instruments of domination. 

Peace, peace, is now their cry. They have but one chance to 
perpetuate their military power or even their controlling political 
influence. If they can secure peace now with the immense advan- 
tages still in their hands which they have up to this point appar- 
ently gained they will have justified themselves before the German 
people; they will have gained by force what they promised to gain 
by it — an immense expansion of German power, an immense enlarge- 
ment of German industrial and commercial opportunities. Their 
prestige will be secure, and with their prestige their political power. 

If they fail their people will thrust them aside. 
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If they succeed they are safe and Germany and the world are 
undone ; if they fail Germany is saved and the world will be at peace. 

If they succeed America will fall within the menace; if they 
fail the world may unite for peace and Germany may be of the 
union. 

The facts are patent to all the world; and the great fact that 
stands out above all the rest is that this is a peoples' war, a war 
for freedom and justice and self-government amongst all the nations 
of the world, a war to make the world safe for the peoples who live 
upon it and have made it their own, the German people themselves 
included, and that with us rests the choice to break through all these 
hypocrisies and patent cheats and masks of brute force and help set 
the world free, or else stand aside and let it be dominated a long age 
through by sheer weight of arms and the arbitrary choices of self- 
constituted masters, by the nation which can maintain the biggest 
armies and the most irresistible armaments — a power to which the 
world has afforded no parallel and in the face of which political 
freedom must wither and perish. 

For what then are we fighting? To save America, first, 
and the liberties of her people ; and, then, to save the world 
and the freedom of all mankind. This is the crux of the 
President's thought. Can the mind conceive a higher aspira- 
tion, a nobler purpose, on the part of a people which first, 
as a colony, struck off its own shackles and then, as a nation, 
freed its own slaves? God forbid that we should falter! 
God knows that we shall not. 

But let us reason together. None does and none can deny- 
that the President is doing his full part with unexampled 
fortitude, with untiring energy, with infinite patience and 
with surpassing skill. Are we, all of us, doing ours? Con- 
sider Congress ! Accord the fullest credit for its admirable 
and expeditious work in the first two months of the war; 
what now of the third? As we write, both Houses are balk- 
ing at proposals to confer upon the Executive powers essen- 
tial to effective conduct of the war upon a large scale. Assum- 
ing that the measure giving to the President limited control 
of transportation shall have been enacted when these lines 
appear, the vital problem of food conservation, regulation 
and costs will now be under discussion. Already Senator 
Reed — of Missouri, of course — has announced his determina- 
tion to " fight to the bitter end " and has outlined the argu- 
ments in opposition. He finds the bill " vicious," " atro- 
cious," " dictatorial " and " unconstitutional "; so natu- 
rally he opposes it, though without suggesting an alternative ; 
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and we would not impugn his motives or his sincerity. But 
his reasoning is pitiable. 

That the power bestowed upon the President is tre- 
mendous there can be no question, but so is the authority to 
direct our armies and navies ; and the one is no more uncon- 
stitutional than the other. Is it necessary? is the real point 
at issue, and the practical answer is so plainly in the affirma- 
tive that fervid oratory about " rights " and " liberties " 
falls flat. For what are those " rights " and " liberties " ex- 
cept special privileges to greedy producers and unscrupulous 
speculators to profit from their country's needs and peril? 
The merest child can perceive the wrong and the danger of 
unrestricted competition in bidding for foodstuffs by nations 
whose sense of values disappears before the hungry eyes of 
a starving populace. The wrong comes from permitting 
gross imposition upon our allies and the danger from putting 
the necessaries of very existence beyond the reach of our 
own people. 

It is not the farmer, not the jobber, not the manufac- 
turer, not the banker, each of whom has advantaged im- 
mensely already, who suffers from the economic stress of 
warfare; it is the professional man, the salaried man, the 
widow with her mite, the orphan with her pittance, whose 
small incomes are fixed and incapable of increase. No argu- 
ment is required to show that soaring prices have already 
brought this great body of consumers to the very limit of 
their resources; the hard fact stares everyone in the face; 
and none needs to be told that the doubling and trebling of 
present costs which surely would ensue without regulation 
would make for actual starvation of hundreds of thousands 
in this land of plenty and no less certainly would engender 
revolt and riot; and justifiably, too, because, after all, the 
Constitution itself guarantees to men, women and children 
the right to life, liberty and pursuit at least of happiness. 

Admitting, as of course we must admit, that the means 
required to make food regulation operative offend our 
sense of individual prerogative, we can deny neither to war 
its claim to uniformity in practice nor to dangerous diseases 
the application of desperate remedies. And no restriction or 
hardship or unfairness is imposed upon the producer. The 
fixing of maximum prices is not permitted, and the fixing of 
minimum prices affords a guaranty of positive value. The 
purpose is, not to clog, but to keep open the channels of 
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trade; not to shut down markets, but to make markets free 
and fair to all; not to cripple, but to enforce distribution; 
not to prevent consumption, but to make hoarding a crime. 

Senator Reed makes and can make no headway against 
this simple statement of a vital need; in the entire course 
of his harangue, in fact, he scarcely attempted to do so. 
It was not so much the powers bestowed as fear that those 
powers might be abused that filled him with alarm for the 
Constitution and the rights and liberties of the growing 
people of Missouri. Not that undue or unfair exercise of 
authority need be anticipated from the President himself; 
not at all; the omniscience of a Chief Magistrate with in- 
creasing patronage at his disposal is not to be questioned. 
But Hoover! A " mere man of flesh and blood," trained in 
business and laden with experience to be sure, but yet one 
who " has lived so long abroad that he does not understand 
the needs of this country " and, horror of horrors, is " woe- 
fully out of touch with American ideals and American prin- 
ciples "; probably, in common with the vast majority of 
successful organizers and executives, not even a Democrat. 
La, la ! The mere thought of such an one, so pitiful a per- 
sonification of everything except expert knowledge of the 
work in hand, being designated to represent and act for 
the President, fairly quakes the vigilant Senator and fills his 
highly sensitized spirit with dire foreboding. Whom, we 
wonder, would he propose in place of Mr. Hoover? 

Such political quackery we need not consider further. 
But back of it all and imparting to it a semblance of excuse 
is a point which well deserves attention. Senator Freling- 
huysen put his finger upon it when he declared that this 
must not be " a one-man war ' ' and the President emphasized 
it forcefully when he proclaimed " the great fact that stands 
out above all the rest " to be that " this is a people's war," 
echoing unconsciously and probably unwittingly the axiom 
postulated last month by this Review. Even among those 
who have no favors to ask and no hopes of reward there 
appears no distrust of the President himself. " I question 
neither his integrity nor his great ability," said Senator 
Lodge. But he continued: 

When we give these powers, we do not give them to the President. 
The President cannot exercise them. It is utterly impossible for him 
to exercise or attempt to exercise one tithe of them. They are done 
by these people whom he selects and puts in ; and, as I have observed, 
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some of the recent creations of men who are to be armed with these 
mighty authorities, it has occurred to me that it is extremely danger- 
ous for Congress to abdicate its rights, to abdicate the functions 
conferred on it by the Constitution. 

Of Senator Harding's mischievous partisan diatribe and 
Senator Lewis's fatuous and equally offensive response we 
have not the patience to speak, but when so faithful and 
capable a supporter of the Administration as Senator Hard- 
wick sternly announces that ' ' at every stage of the proceed- 
ings, where such powers as these are unnecessarily lodged 
in the hands of autocratic, despotic executive officers, I intend 
to protest both by word and act, ' ' the fact bodes ill for that 
full co-operation of all branches of the Government which 
must be had if we are to win the war. 

" I am quite confident," said Mr. Balfour upon the eve 
of his departure for England, " that Congress will not 
refuse the President and the Government all the powers, 
great as they are, which are absolutely necessary if the war 
is to be successfully pursued. I am not only persuaded that 
it will give those powers, but I am persuaded that when 
those powers are given they will be used to the utmost and 
with as little delay as the imperfection of human institutions 
and human beings will allow to throw the great, and, I 
believe, the decisive, weight of America to the full extent 
into the great contest. In that belief I shall leave these 
shores. In that belief I shall make my report to the Allied 
Governments, so far as I can reach them, on the other side 
of the Atlantic; and in that belief I look forward with cheer- 
ful confidence to the days which will undoubtedly be days 
of trial and difficulty, but beyond which we surely can see the 
dawn of a happier day, coming not merely to the kindred 
communities to which we belong, but to all mankind, and all 
nations which love liberty and pursue righteousness." 

We wish that we could share our distinguished visitor's 
confidence, but it is no less easy to ignore the fact that, day 
by day, the breach between the legislative and executive and 
advisory departments is widening than it is possible to 
escape the conclusion that, in the present crisis, quite con- 
trary to the Scriptural dictum, it is danger rather than 
safety that lurks in a multitude of counsels. 

Assuming, as we should assume for prudential reasons, 
a protracted period of warfare, it goes without saving that 
all arrangements should be made to conform to the supposi- 
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tion. And the first factor to reckon with is the terrific stress 
imposed upon those charged with heavy responsibilities. 
However strong one may be in mind and body, war invari- 
ably and often quickly enforces realization of the limit of 
human endurance. 

Over and over again this has been demonstrated as the 
present conflict has progressed. Of all who held positions 
of highest authority at the beginning, still less than three 
years ago, but one — Bethmann Hollweg — holds his original 
place. In England, Asquith has given way to Lloyd George, 
Grey to Balfour, French to Haig; in France, Viviani to 
Briand and Briand to Ribot, Joffre to Nivelle and Nivelle 
to Petain; in Italy, Salandra to Boselli; in Russia, the Grand 
Duke first to the Czar and then to Brusiloff ; in Germany, 
von Jagow to Zimmermann, von Moltke to von Falkenhayn 
and von Falkenhayn to von Hindenburg; in Austria-Hun- 
gary, Tisza to Andrassi ; and so on. Of the divinely appointed 
for life or death, Nicholas, Francis Joseph and now Con- 
stantine have passed on, the patient George and the rampant 
Wilhelm only, of the most notable, remaining. 

That like changes will take place eventually in our own 
officialdom may be accepted as certain. The President him- 
self is, of course, a fixture for at least the next four years, but 
his aids, as the experience of Mr. Bryan and Mr. Garrison 
has demonstrated, are not necessarily permanent; where- 
fore we venture to renew our suggestion of a small, efficient 
and continuing War Council, such as every other nation has 
found essential to effective co-ordination and conduct of 
its multifarious activities. The committees now in charge 
of our affairs comprise the following: 

Council of National Defense. — Secretary Baker, chairman; Sec- 
retary Daniels, Secretary Lane, Secretary Houston, Secretary Red- 
field, Secretary Wilson. 

Advisory Commission of Council of National Defense. — Daniel 
Willard, chairman, transportation; Howard E. Coffin, munitions; 
Julius Rosenwald, supplies ; Bernard M. Baruch, metals ; Dr. Hollis 
Godfrey, engineering ; Samuel Gompers, labor ; Dr. Franklin Martin, 
medicine and surgery; "Walter S. Gifford, director; Grosvenor B. 
Clarkson, secretary. 

Additional Co-operative and Subordinate Committees. — Nearly 
one hundred in number, comprising more than one thousand mem- 
bers. 

To what extent this mighty aggregation facilitates 
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preparation and operation one would hardly hazard a guess, 
but the confusion which has ensued from its creation is 
apparent on every hand. Even the Congress which author- 
ized the appointment of the hundred or more committees, to 
supplement the work of the regular departments, is 
bewildered. 

" It is difficult," said Senator Hoke Smith in a speech, 
" to find where to go or who has authority. You go to one 
person, and he is waiting for advice ; and you go somewhere 
else, and they are only advisory. You go to the colonel from 
the Quartermaster's Department of the Army, and he is 
waiting to get the opinion of somebody else. The law does 
not name, the statute does not say, when or how the opinions 
are to be given. It is so indefinite a responsibility that it is 
difficult to obtain satisfaction. When this great question, 
involving the transportation of the country and the rights 
of all shippers, is to be considered and passed upon by some 
board I think this board should have authority fixed by 
legislative action. The Advisory Board disclaims all author- 
ity. ' We can only advise,' they tell us." 

To this Senator Cummins rejoined patriotically and 
sensibly : 

Those of us who are inclined to be critical must remember the 
immensity of the task which this Government has assumed. I ex- 
pect to see a great deal of wastefulness ; I expect to see a great deal 
of our business done in a way that will not commend itself to the 
people of the country. It is impossible for us to conscript anybody 
but human beings; and human nature is so frail that it can not 
encompass successfully in a short period of time the tremendous 
duties which have been imposed upon the country. 

I am saying so much because I do not want the Senator from 
Georgia to base his opposition to this bill upon the ground that we 
are giving any one man more than he can do. I know the President 
of the United States can not do personally what he is authorized to 
do in this bill. I know that he must delegate the responsibility to 
some board or some other person ; and my only hope is that he will 
select the wisest and the strongest man or body of men in the United 
States to exercise the authority or to help him exercise the authority 
which we are granting in this measure. I believe he will. If he 
does not, he must suffer the criticism which will inevitably follow. 

Readily conceding that " it would be inhuman to expect 
the President personally to investigate these problems," 
nevertheless, continued Senator Smith, " If some board is 
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to investigate them, let us prescribe the number of the board 
in the bill; let us give them official responsibility and know 
who they are ; let them be confirmed by the Senate, and let 
them be situated where men whose interests are involved 
can be heard." 

Whether or not consideration, on behalf of the President, 
of this particular matter of priority in transportation would 
properly devolve upon a War Council we are not prepared 
to say, but the illustration of the need of such a Council to 
effect co-ordination among these many commissions and to 
act as a buffer and sieve for the President himself in the 
exercise of the tremendous powers being conferred upon him 
is apt and perfect. To the assertion that he already has 
such a body in his Council of National Defense, comprising 
six Cabinet officers, we reply, first, that obviously the mem- 
bers were selected because of their positions, not because of 
their exceptional qualifications; secondly, that each is al- 
ready overwhelmed by the regular work of his department 
and has no time for general counsel ; and that, consequently, 
if one or more of them should be deemed peculiarly equipped 
for service upon a War Council, they should resign their 
present positions and give all of their time and thought to 
the broader questions of policy and general ways and means, 
— such, for example, as would now be engrossing the atten- 
tion of such a body, if it existed, in connection with the use 
and extent of use of that most potent of weapons just placed 
in the President's hands, the embargo upon supplies to 
neutral nations. 

Most important of all is the safeguarding of the Presi- 
dent himself. No man living possesses a tithe of the power 
for good or ill, here and everywhere, which presently he 
will hold in his hands. Events have placed him at the head, 
not merely of the armies and navies of the United States, 
but of all the mighty forces arrayed in battle for the preser- 
vation of human freedom. Already France and England, 
by promptly revising their attitude towards Russia to con- 
form to his, have testified their eager willingness to follow 
his lead. From this day forward his slightest nod will bear 
the force of a universal command, to be heeded gladly and 
gratefully by the millions who recognize that, since America 
must win the war, to America must fall the right to point 
the way. 

So great a task, so grave an obligation, never before con- 
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fronted a human being. And the first vital requisite of 
success is the concentration into an effective intermediary 
body, between President and people, of five or seven of the 
best, biggest, broadest and bravest minds in America. 



OUR TERMS OF PEACE 

The Pkesident did well to set forth our terms of peace 
in his message to Russia. It was not too soon to do so. 
Peace may be long postponed. But it is certain that it will 
come at last, and whenever it does come we should be as 
fully prepared for it as possible. The costliness and embar- 
rassment of our unpreparedness for war, the coming of 
which was doubtful, should admonish us of the wisdom of 
being prepared for peace, the coming of which is certain. 
The preparation cannot be complete in every detail. There 
are some points which will have to be determined by the 
conditions which exist when peace is made. But we can at 
least be prepared to this extent, that we shall be agreed and 
resolved, in accord with our Allies, upon the general prin- 
ciples upon which peace must be made, and shall have a 
clear and convincing conception of the reasons for insisting 
upon them. 

Such preparation is highly desirable to have at the 
moment when negotiations for peace begin. It is no less 
desirable to have in advance, even now and all through the 
remainder of the war, be it short or long. To have it is to 
have in mind, and before the world, a distinct declaration 
and knowledge of what we are fighting for in the war. 

On these two grounds, then, we must regard the Presi- 
dent's pronouncement with gratification; especially in view 
of its sane and patriotic character, and of the cordiality 
with which it has been accepted by our Allies as expressing 
also their own views. Practically, it puts this country very 
much in the position of the leader of the Allied Powers in 
declaring the purposes of the war and the essential bases 
of peace. 

The President did well to dismiss as quite unacceptable 
to this country the German suggestion of the restoration of 
the status quo ante helium. That suggestion was made by 
Germany as a temptation to some of the Allies and as an 
incitement to dissension among them. It was hoped that 
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some of them, particularly Russia, and perhaps Serbia, would 
be inclined to accept it. It was also hoped that some might 
be fearful lest Germany should after all win the war, and 
that they would be inclined to accept this offer lest some- 
thing worse befall them. Finally, as some too frank or 
imprudent Germans have confessed, it was hoped that the 
President, still moved by his " peace without victory " 
policy, would accept it and fall into the trap. 

But Germany was disappointed. The status quo ante 
proposal was still-born, and it was buried forever by the 
President's convincing words. That was the status from 
which this evil war arose, the status in the injustice and 
instability of which originated the world's greatest catas- 
trophe. To restore it would be to invite a recrudescence of 
the war. It would be to declare that the war had been in 
vain and that its dead had died in vain. That would be 
intolerably to affront humanity and the world's sense of 
equity. 

It is imperative that the status quo ante helium shall not 
be restored. We are fighting to change it, radically; and we 
shall continue to fight until it is changed. It must be so 
changed as to render a recurrence of this war as nearly im- 
possible as men can make it. Just what that means, or will 
mean, it would be difficult at this time to say. The only 
important precedent for such a changing of the European 
system is that of 1814 ; but it is obviously not to be followed 
in all respects. The Congress of Vienna was essentially and 
intentionally reactionary, and its chief aims were to restore 
the former status as completely as possible, and to ensure 
its perpetual maintenance. The new congress, at the end 
of this war, must be essentially and confessedly progressive, 
and must create a new status, free from the pregnant evils 
of the old one, and it must secure guarantees of its 
maintenance. 

For such an achievement the President has outlined 
four principles, concerning which it is to be observed 
that they are sufficiently explicit for the present purpose, 
while they are also sufficiently general to permit the widest 
latitude of final adjustment which post-bellum conditions 
may require. 

The first is that of Nationality. " No people must be 
forced under sovereignty under which it does not wish to 
live." That is a principle which must appeal with special 
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force to America just at this time, when we are commemo- 
rating the anniversary of its successful enunciation by our 
own ancestors. Its application to some extent is obvious. 
Belgium must not be forced under German sovereignty; 
Serbia must not be forced under Austrian sovereignty ; Slavs 
must not be forced under Teuton sovereignty. To further 
extend its application is a matter for very careful con- 
sideration, and in some cases, it will unquestionably be in- 
volved in much embarrassment. 

There will arise the question to what extent peoples 
are to be redeemed from sovereignties under which they 
have long been but under which they do not wish to re- 
main. Shall we adopt the not illogical rule that existing 
conditions are to be abolished wherever they are similar 
to those the new imposition of which we would forbid? 
Then doubtless Alsace and Lorraine must be freed from 
German sovereignty. Italia Irredenta must be redeemed 
from Austrian rule; as must also the Serbian provinces 
which Austria stole and is holding against their will. There 
must be a change of sovereignty to meet the wishes of the 
people in Transylvania, and in the Polish provinces of Aus- 
tria and Prussia. 

Nor can we conceal the fact that a strong case may be 
made for other changes. Russia may be required to grant 
to Poland and to Finland a sovereignty more acceptable to 
the peoples of those countries than that which has long been 
imposed upon them; and the steps which Great Britain is 
now prudently taking toward the granting of autonomy to 
Ireland may have to be carried to full measure. He who 
seeks equity must come into court with clean hands; and 
powers which require others to respect the rights of nation- 
ality must themselves respect those rights. 

The second principle is that of Territorial Integrity. 
There is to be no wanton dismemberment of lands. " No 
territory must change hands except for the purpose of secur- 
ing those who inhabit it a fair chance of life and liberty." 
This is, of course, a corollary of the preceding principle, and 
there rises in connection with it the similar question : "What 
changes of ownership of territory are or will be necessary 
for the purpose described? The general principle is not 
to be disputed. The practical application of it under the 
condition named will be far from easy. For it must be borne 
in mind that few if any of the lands and peoples in dispute 
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are altogether homogeneous. Macedonia, the " lumber room 
of Europe," is a conglomerate of Serbs and Greeks and 
Bulgars, and historically has belonged successively to each 
of the three. Transylvania is not purely Roumanian; there 
are Germans in the Polish provinces and in Alsace and 
Lorraine; there are Russians in Finland; and the division 
of the Irish people into two camps has been the chief diffi- 
culty in the way of an Irish settlement. However readily 
all Powers may accept these general principles, therefore, 
there will be much heart-searching and long discussions be- 
fore a satisfactory application of them is attained. 

The third principle is that of Indemnities. There are to 
be none of a merely punitive character. They must be com- 
pensatory. " No indemnities must be insisted on except 
those that constitute payment for manifest wrongs done." 
We must not, then, exact a huge indemnity from Germany 
just for the sake of punishing her, of financially crippling 
her, of " bleeding her white," to use her own description 
of her own repeated design concerning France. That, too, 
is a sane and laudable principle. But how vast may be the 
scope of the suggested exceptions ! The ' ' manifest wrongs 
done " are so grievous that scarcely any indemnity would be 
excessive payment for them. Every building destroyed in 
Belgium, every cent of tribute exacted, every Belgian life 
taken, every home broken up, every woman raped, every man 
deported into slavery, represents a " manifest wrong done," 
for which full indemnity is justly to be exacted. Nay, we 
may and must go beyond that, and say that not to exact 
such indemnity would be so grossly unjust as to be revolting 
to the moral sense of the world. Nor is Belgium alone in 
her deserts of indemnification. . Serbia was similarly 
wronged. So did Poland suffer. As for northern France, it 
is scarcely to be distinguished from Belgium itself in the 
character and extent of the " manifest wrongs done." There 
are also the cases of the Lusitcmia and the almost innumer- 
able other victims of Germany's wholly illegal and inhuman 
submarine campaign. Do they not represent " manifest 
wrongs done " for which it will be fitting to exact indemnity? 
We could not unreasonably go further still and adopt the 
principle which Charles Sumner enunciated in his demand 
for British indemnity for our Civil War — we could claim 
that the whole war was a " manifest wrong done " by Ger- 
many to the world, and that therefore Germany could justly 
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be required to pay all the war expenses of all the countries 
with which she has fought! Obviously, without going to 
this logical extreme, there will be abundant room for con- 
sideration of the question of indemnities. 

The fourth principle has to do with Readjustments of 
Power. That is much less specific and obvious than the other 
three, though it is not difficult to comprehend its general 
purport. ' ' No readjustments of power must be made except 
such as will tend to secure the future peace of the world and 
the future welfare and happiness of its peoples." Again, 
with the general principle all must agree ; but there may be 
much difference of opinion as to the extent of its application. 
What readjustments of power will tend toward or may be 
necessary for the purposes named? 

It may be profitable, as illuminating and emphasizing 
their real purport, to review these four principles in con- 
verse; expressing them affirmatively instead of negatively; 
thus : 

Every people must be freed from a sovereignty under 
which it does not wish to live. 

All territory must change hands so far as is needed to 
secure for its inhabitants a fair chance of life and liberty. 

Indemnities are to be exacted for all manifest wrongs 
done. 

Readjustments of power are to be made wherever they 
will tend to secure the future peace of the world and the 
future welfare and happiness of its peoples. 

That, it will be said, is a stupendous programme, amount- 
ing to a practical reorganization of the world ; and so it is ; 
but the fact commends rather than condemns the programme. 
For this is a stupendous war, the undisguised object of 
which has been the forcible reorganization of the world. It 
has thrown the world into the melting-pot. What wonder if 
the world emerge in a far different shape from that in which 
it entered? In 1814, after the comparatively petty Napo- 
leonic wars, the Powers of Europe undertook the complete 
reorganization of that continent, and the next year began 
to aim at the reorganization of America as well. In this 
immeasurably greater crisis a comparably greater scheme 
of settlement is essential and no programme can be too 
radical or too comprehensive if the world is to be made in 
truth and for all time " safe for democracy." 
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And now, having rightfully and properly defined our 
position, let us have no more talk of peace or terms of peace. 
We have entered the war to win, regardless of time or cost 
and at whatever hazard in lives. From this day forward 
there should be permitted no diversion from that supreme 
endeavor. The submarines may seem to accomplish the 
crippling, even the starving, of England; France may 
weaken from exhaustion ; Italy may face a revolution ; Rus- 
sia may drop by the wayside; it matters not; invincible 
America is in at last to win — and win she shall, overcoming 
all difficulties, ignoring all repulses, disdaining all compro- 
mises, as surely as there is in the veins of her sons and 
daughters the blood of free men and free women and in the 
heavens a living God. 

We seek no terms; we want no peace; we demand 
victory, nothing else and nothing less, over the powers of 
darkness, sin and shame. 

THE MAN OF THE WAR 

Following Balfour, the diplomat, Viviani, the orator, 
Joffre, the soldier, Udine, the royalist, and Marconi, the 
genius, comes Northcliffe, the electric engine of the armies 
of democracy — of whom, by way of introduction to the Pil- 
grims ' Society, these words were spoken in New York nearly 
ten years ago : 

What the American spirit is I cannot say, and I certainly would 
not attempt a definition on an occasion like this, when there are 
mingled with it the effervescing spirits of other lands. Nevertheless, 
it does exist as a species of restless energy, inherent and unceasing, 
constantly urging humankind up and along the path of progress and 
achievement. No American has a better understanding or keener 
appreciation of this peculiar nervous, mental force than our guest 
of the evening. None has attached to it greater value ; none is more 
thoroughly imbued with it ; few have profited more handsomely from 
its unremitting exercise. 

And yet he is a Briton — yes, a Briton in every fibre of his being, 
devoted to his country as he should be, and honored by it as he should 
have been and will continue to be — a Briton, I hope I may say 
without implying invidious distinctions, free from prejudices. But, 
though so born, I trust that he will not take amiss my statement that 
he grew as an American grows. He inherited brains, to be sure, but 
so do we all to a greater or less degree. The difference is that he fed 
his by using them. All else than this one priceless heritage — wealth, 
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power, distinction, honor at home and abroad — he has won by his 
own endeavors unaided except by those drawn as by a magnet to a 
sentient, throbbing personality. That is why I say that, though born 
a Briton, he has grown as an American. 

But, except for courtesy's or friendship's sake, it is not 
Northcliffe the individual who concerns us, but Northcliffe the type, 
the living indicator of the fundamental truth whose recognition has 
made great every Anglo-Saxon people. The success of Lord 
Northcliffe is a triumph of individualism, an exemplification of the 
wisdom of conferring upon the maximum of capacity the maximum 
of reward. It could never have been achieved in a State held in 
communal bondage. Like brains and like energizing forces doubtless 
are stored in the heads and hearts of thousands of human beings 
whose environment holds their possessors as with bands of steel in 
the clutch of mediocrity. The incentive lacking, the spirit refuses to 
exert itself and disuse performs its inevitable function as the most 
potent agency of decay. If the individual accomplishment of but 
one man, even this man, were at stake there would be comparatively 
little cause to give heed to the growing Socialistic tendencies in both 
England and America. But vastly more than the success of one or 
of scores of hundreds or thousands is concerned. The future of the 
entire human race is in the balance. 

The lesson, sir, I would draw from your notable success is stern 
resistance of un-English and un-American tendencies whose 
fulfilment would render impossible like achievements by others in the 
future. Grave responsibility accompanies great power. You are at 
the beginning, not the end, of a career. Few, if any, during the next 
score of years will have better opportunities to influence their own 
and other countries. May your perception ever be keen and true and 
your determination never falter. God give you a continuance of 
the strength, sagacity, and courage which thus far have enabled you 
to overcome all obstacles and become what those of us who know you 
well know you to be — the Prince of your profession. 

How true was this prevision events have demonstrated. 
Few, indeed, have since had ' ' better opportunity to influence 
their own and other countries," and none has utilized that 
opportunity to so great advantage of all mankind as Lord 
Northcliffe. Whether, but for the sagacity and courage of 
this remarkable man of affairs, Germany would have won 
the war long before this, none can declare with certainty; 
but the possibility, even probability, of such a happening, 
is conceded and indisputable. Quicker than anybody else in 
England or elsewhere to perceive the magnitude of the men- 
ace to civilization, he demanded at the outset, through the 
Times and its allied public journals, adoption of stern, prac- 
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tical measures for the waging of war for years, when every- 
body else was fixing its maximum of duration in months. 
That his fervid appeals should have fallen, as they did fall, 
upon deafened ears and incredulous minds is not surprising. 
For years preceding he had been warning his countrymen 
unceasingly of the danger which threatened them, only to be 
scoffed by statesmen, soldiers and journalists, incapable of 
recognizing anything but the strength of a sluggish but pre- 
sumably unconquerable empire. Naturally, in consequence, 
the actual outbreak made only for the rubbing, not the open- 
ing, of eyes. 

But Northcliffe knew better because he knew Germany 
and he continued to thunder at the portals of Government 
and to din at the dulled faculties of the people until he be- 
came the most unpopular man in England, precisely as to- 
day he is the most execrated in Germany. Anathemas were 
heaped upon him not only by the rulers and the ruling 
classes, but by men of business and finance who made bon- 
fires of his newspapers on the floor of the Stock Exchange, 
and by the populace, trailing after their leaders. During 
this long, heartbreaking period Northcliffe stood alone, but 
immovable. If England would not have the truth because 
England did not want it, England must be made to face it. 
And England was — in time, a long, long time, so long that 
its passing would have paralyzed the energies of one less 
resolute, but" fortunately in this instance served only to 
incite fresh endeavors. Slowly and gradually but surely 
the leaven began to work — and Germany did the rest. At 
the end of a year, in every town mansion and in every coun- 
try house, Northcliffe was still decried and denounced by 
the class into which his merit had borne him; but should 
he be suppressed? No, no, a thousand times no; he must 
be upheld, to drive the supine Government into action, to 
raise armies, to whip slackers into line, to make weapons 
equal to those of the enemy, to compel their use by an an- 
tiquated soldiery, to weed out inefficiency in high places and 
low, to get the best through trying-out, to obtain and print 
the facts, that England might know the truth. 

So Northcliffe calmly defied the censorship at the risk of 
his life and when Sir John Simon, the censor, denounced him 
as a traitor in the House of Commons he was able to drive 
his calumniator out of office because he had the people, while 
Sir John had only the Government, behind him. 
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The task was less difficult than it would seem because 
Northcliffe had already invited and survived a severer test 
of his hold upon the country — the severest, in truth, that 
could have been imagined. When war was declared Kitch- 
ener was in the black books of the Government for political 
reasons, which need not now be recalled, and the Cabinet de- 
termined to vest supreme command in another. But North- 
cliffe called for Kitchener and created a popular demand so 
strong that it became irresistible, and the Government 
yielded. But day by day, month by month, the war went 
badly; the army, so far from making progress, was hardly 
holding its own ; operations on the field were being muddled ; 
soldiers by the thousand were being sacrificed to no pur- 
pose; something radical was wrong. What was it? Care- 
fully, cautiously but thoroughly Northcliffe began investiga- 
tion and soon discovered, to his horror, that the fault lay 
in the incompetence of the man whom he had raised to 
supreme authority and whose popularity he had fanned into 
a name. Kitchener, living in the past, was adhering strictly 
and arrogantly to archaic methods long since discarded by 
both French and Germans, was resentful of suggestion and 
impervious to reason. 

What to do? Kitchener was at his height in popular 
favor. Attempt to depose him except for overwhelming 
cause would surely prove futile and produce infinite harm. 
Fortunately, at this critical moment, word came to North- 
cliffe — through an American, by the way — that repeated dis- 
asters at the front were directly traceable to the use of 
shrapnel instead of explosives — by order of Kitchener. The 
evidence was conclusive, but Northcliffe took no chances. 
Hastening to the battlefields, he verified the reports with 
his own eyes. That Kitchener should be shorn of his limit- 
less powers there could be no question. But could this be 
accomplished? Northcliffe did not know; nobody could have 
told. But there was but one thing to do at whatever hazard 
and Northcliffe did it without a moment's hesitation. He 
put himself, his power of the present and his growing influ- 
ence for the future, his all, into the scales against the idol 
whom he had done so much to create and, through presenta- 
tion with consummate skill of the unsparing truth, he won, 
and cleared the way for the manufacture upon an enormous 
scale of the modern munitions which now are making havoc 
in the ranks of the enemy. 
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The success of this undertaking, it is hardly necessary to 
remark, was equaled only by its daring, but to the alert 
mind of Northcliffe it bore a sharp implication — none other, 
in fact, than that the obsoletion which rendered impotent a 
famous officer might also possess great statesmen of the 
same generation. Searching inquiry having developed the 
correctness of this suspicion, to his own mind at any rate, 
Northcliffe undertook forthwith, not merely to reduce an 
unwieldly Cabinet to an effective working "War Council of 
five, a comparatively easy achievement, but to put the entire 
" old gang " out of power. According full credit to Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Edward Grey for the valuable services 
which they had rendered, he insisted nevertheless that, like 
Field Marshal French and Marshal Joffre, they had reached 
the limit of their accomplishment and, for the saving of the 
nation, must make way for others, younger in years and 
unimpaired in spirit. Again he drove home to the minds of 
the people the need of change and again he prevailed against 
tremendous odds, cowing all opponents into submission and 
establishing Lloyd George as Premier, at the head of a 
compact Council probably unsurpassable in efficiency in 
England. 

Of the innumerable additional achievements of Lord 
Northcliffe during the war — his Air Defense for England, 
Aircraft for France, Organized Recruiting, Compulsory 
Service, Big Guns, Galvanization of the Admiralty, Central 
Allied Staff, Succor for Belgium, Huge Funds for the Red 
Cross, etc., passing mention only need be made. Suffice it 
to say that, after nine visits to all the fronts, including the 
Italian and Serbian, days and nights in aeroplanes, motor- 
cars and trenches, he has little to learn from the areas of 
hostilities and turns restlessly and eagerly to the activities 
of the great Republic, which is now pledged to take up and 
finish the mighty task of making the world definitely and 
forever safe for democracy. That he finally, though reluct- 
antly, yielded to the urgent insistence of the British War 
Council that he assume the direction and supervision of the 
various commissions now engaged in the purchase and ship- 
ment of vast quantities of supplies to the Allies is less sur- 
prising than at first it seemed, for the simple reason that 
none can realize more keenly than he that in effective co- 
ordination of all forces can be found the only sure method of 
winning the war. The need of diplomacy disappeared with 
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our entrance as a partner in the great struggle for liberty, 
and the vital requisite immediately became practical organi- 
zation and management, in the application of which North- 
cliffe is without a peer. The value of the service to the com- 
mon cause which he will be able to render as his work de- 
velops and expands cannot be over-estimated and can hardly, 
in our judgment, be comprehended in this early stage in 
our own procedure as a warring democracy. 

The understanding and prescience of Lord Northcliffe's 
with respect to America's attitude were clearly evidenced in 
an article from his pen published in this Review as long ago 
as September, 1915. Even then it was " obvious " to his 
mind that " just as Germany blundered into a war with 
Great Britain, so it looks as if she were forcing the United 
States into the war." He had " no doubt " that soon the 
Germans would " construct submarines capable of crossing 
the Atlantic," but of " one thing " he was certain, — 

— and that is that if the United States shall be goaded into this 
struggle she will see it through in the same way as on previous 
occasions. She will spare neither men nor money in that part of 
the struggle which she undertakes. She will show to the Germans 
that behind the fine American business brain is a soul that, as in the 
past, does not hesitate at the sacrifice of blood for the preservation 
of great ideals. If the Americans enter the war it will be with no 
sordid motive, with no idea of the acquisition of territory, but for 
the noble purpose of gaining freedom for those who are downtrodden 
and of showing to the world that citizenship of the United States is 
as inviolable as was that of Rome. 

The accuracy with which he diagnosed the condition is 
now apparent, and it was in consequence doubtless of his 
sureness of judgment that he issued the famous order to all 
of his newspapers that " until American warships begin to 
bombard Liverpool not a word in criticism of the American 
Government must be printed." There spoke the sagacity of 
the statesman no less than the instinct of the journalist and, 
when his anticipation of our ultimate action was realized, 
Northcliffe presented through the Times an interpretation 
so broad and so bold that it must have made more than one 
self -centered Briton rub his eyes in amazement. ' ' Not if we 
make a peace against Germany," he declared, " not if we 
think of her and treat her merely as a defeated nation — not 
if we go to the Peace Conference as nations, each seeking its 
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own advantage, if we see this alliance of ours as an alliance 
for purposes of war and to be prolonged in peace, merely to 
keep Germany in subjection " — can peace be secured that is 
peace in fact and will endure. The war had been lifted by 
the entry of America on to a far wider, more exalted plane. 
" The entry of America decided the character and purpose 
of the war, made it a war of mankind, made it, indeed, a war 
no longer in the old sense of the word, but rather an exer- 
cise of the world's will. . . . Have we the wit and the imag- 
ination to grasp what this change means ? ' ' — that is, that it 
is no longer an affair of nations, that behind all the plottings 
of politicians and solemn talk of theorists, " Germans are 
more real than Germany, Englishmen than England and men 
than either ; and now the league of the nations has become a 
league of men to maintain that fact, a league a thousand 
times more real than any alliance of the past. But it can 
keep its reality only if it remains a league of men and does 
not slip back into a league of nations maintained for a par- 
ticular purpose and against one particular nation. If the 
German multitude will throw off that insanity of theirs 
which makes them believe that Germany is another name for 
God, we will see them again as men, and treat them as 
men; we will forgive the wrongs which they did when they 
thought themselves God; we will not exult insolently over 
that country of theirs which has exulted over all the world. 
We will remember that they, too, have their dead and their 
widowed and their fatherless, a grief which they share with 
us in our common humanity. Mr. Bonar Law told more 
truth than he knew when he said that the entry of America 
was the turning-point of the war. It gives us a hope we 
have never had before; she has made the character of the 
alliance clear to all ; she has given it the prestige of a world 
union; and she, mpre than all the rest of us, can aim at a 
peace in which it will keep that prestige. We must unthink 
the rivalry of the Great Powers. ' ' 

Sixty-three years ago the great Delane, responding to 
an attack upon the Times by Lord Derby, declared succinctly 
and defiantly : 

This journal never was, and we trust never will be, the journal 
of any Minister, and we place our own independence far above the 
highest marks of confidence that could be given us by any servant 
of the Crown. The part we have the honor to take in public affairs 
is guided and supported by as high a public sense of the honor of 
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the profession and the interests of the country as will be met with 
among those who pursue in public life the distinctions of personal 
power or the emoluments of office. We aspire, indeed, to participate 
in the government of the world, but the power we seek is due to no ad- 
ventitious circumstances, but is exercised solely and freely by sway 
of language and reason over the minds of men. Since it is our good 
fortune to be independent of party and fearless followers of honesty 
and truth, we are little moved by the railing or misrepresentations 
of contending statesmen. Nor have we any inducement to exchange 
the modest obscurity which enshrines our labors for the empty 
notoriety which rewards their efforts. As long as we use the 
information we obtain and the influence we possess for the honor 
and welfare of the country the people of England will do us justice ; 
and we are bold enough to place the duties and the power of a man, 
be he ever so humble, who contributes to form aright the public 
opinion of this nation not far below the worth of those who have 
served the State with honor. 

Contrasting the obligations of Press and Government, he 
wrote : 

The purposes and duties of the two Powers are constantly sepa- 
rate, generally independent, sometimes diametrically opposite. The 
dignity and freedom of the Press are trammeled from the moment 
it accepts any other position. To perform its duties with entire 
independence, and consequently with the utmost public advantage, 
the Press can enter into no close or binding alliance with the states- 
men of the day, nor can it surrender its permanent interests to the 
convenience of the ephemeral power of any Government. The first 
duty of the Press is to obtain the earliest and most correct intelli- 
gence of the events of the time, and instantly by disclosing them 
to make them the common property of the nation. . . . It is 
daily and forever appealing to the enlightened force of public 
opinion — anticipating if possible the march of events — standing 
upon the breach between the present and the future, and extending 
its survey to the horizon of the world. . . . "We are bound to 
tell the truth as we find it, without fear of consequences — to lend 
no convenient shelter to acts of injustice and oppression, but to con- 
sign them at once to the judgment of the world. ... It may 
suit the purposes of statesmen to veil the Statue of Liberty. . . . 
Governments must treat other Governments with external respect, 
however black their origin or foul their deeds ; but happily the Press 
is under no such trammels, and, while diplomatists are exchanging 
courtesies, can unmask the mean heart that beats beneath a star, or 
point out the bloodstains on the hand which grasps a sceptre. The 
duty of the journalist is the same as that of the historian — to seek 
out truth, above all things, and to present to his readers, not such 
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things as statecraft would wish them to know, but the truth as near 
as he can attain it. 

To the policy thus outlined Lord Northcliffe has adhered 
rigidly; but he has done more. In this day of stress and 
danger to the Empire he has enlarged the scope and widened 
the horizon of the greatest of public journals, not merely 
through conforming traditions to the demands of the times, 
but also and most poignantly by injecting into its conduct 
the power of a personality which stamps him so far, beyond 
comparison, as the Man of the War. 



Vive La France ! 



BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 



The land of sunshine and of song ! 

Her name your hearts divine; 
To her the banquet's vows belong 

Whose breasts have poured its wine ; 
Our trusty friend, our true ally 

Through varied change and chance : 
So, fill your flashing goblets high, — 

I give you, VIVE LA FRANCE ! 

Above our hosts in triple folds 

The selfsame colors spread, 
Where Valor's faithful arm upholds 

The blue, the white, the red; 
Alike each nation's glittering crest 

Reflects the morning's glance, — 
Twin eagles, soaring east and west : 

Once more, then, VIVE LA FRANCE ! 

Sister in trial! who shall count 
Thy generous friendship's claim, 

Whose blood ran mingling in the fount 
That gave our land its name, 



